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Cicero as Historian of Philosophy 


In the two thousand years since his death, the 
significance of Cicero’s philosophical writings has 
been a subject of widespread disagreement and de- 
bate. He has been quoted as an authority with en- 
thusiastic praise and with equally enthusiastic con- 
tempt by men in all ages. The fact that philosophy 
was only a secondary interest in a more than ordi- 
narily busy life has been overlooked by some of his 
admirers, while many who attack him fail to observe 
that the large number of extant treatises combined 
with the peculiar nature of their content makes him 
the most important figure in the history of Roman 
philosophy prior to the Christian era. 


Criticism of Cicero as a philosopher is usually 
based upon his lack of originality, a charge which 
he himself finds no difficulty in admitting.t His 
method was to take what he thought fit from the 
works of various Greek philosophers, both ancient 
and contemporary, and by combining and illustrat- 
ing them with examples from history, literature, and 
mythology, to produce what seemed to him the most 
probable explanation of a given philosophical prob- 
lem. In this, he considered himself a member of the 
m@ neo-Academic school, whose method, fundamentally 
sceptical, consisted in discussing the affirmative and 
negative sides of any question without feeling 
obliged to come to a final decision. Obviously, then, 
@ when dealing with any important philosophical ques- 
tion which has concerned men down through the 
ages, he will have to examine nearly all philosophic 
positions. Such a method gives rise, accidentally, 
to what we might term a history of philosophy. An 
examination of such an historical outline in one of 
the works of Cicero, namely, the Tusculanae Dis- 
putationes,? will help us to evaluate not only his 
accuracy as an historian, but also, more generally, 
his precise contribution to philosophy. 


A Threefold Division 


The broad outline of the history of philosophy 
which emerges from the pages of the Disputationes 
is the usual one with the standard division into three 
periods: pre-Socratic, Attic, and Hellenistic. This 
outline is explicated only once, and then briefly, in 
the opening pages of Book 5. For the rest, since it 
arises only accidentally from his method, the devel- 
opment of the outline is spread over the five books 
with frequent repetitions and no view to orderly 
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chronological arrangement. The present article aims 
at organizing and evaluating the historical informa- 
tion according to the threefold division referred to 
above. 


In the case of the pre-Socratic philosophers, most 
of the information which Cicero gives concerning 
these early scientist-philosophers is contained in 
Book 1, where he discusses them chiefly in the light 
of their theories of the nature and duration of the 
human soul. From an analysis of this question (1.19 
to 1.23), one weakness in Cicero’s accuracy as a re- 
corder becomes obvious, namely, his tendency to 
oversimplify. 

In describing Empedocles’ view of the soul, for 
example, he states: ‘“Empedocles held that the soul 
was the blood flowing about the heart” (1.19). Ac- 
tually, a careful reading of the fragments of Empe- 
docles reveals that he believed the soul had its seat 
in the blood and that its activity was most pro- 
nounced in the region of the heart. But the blood 
itself was not the soul.’ 

Again, when speaking of Democritus, Cicero ex- 
plains that this philosopher of atomism held that the 
tiny particles of matter came together “by a certain 
chance conjunction” (1.22). Actually, he stated that 
the joining of the atoms was governed by a necessi- 
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tating force, or fate. It was Epicurus, adopting the 
atomic theory in general, who introduced the idea of 
“a certain chance conjunction.” 

Cicero’s description of the Pythagorean doctrine 
of the soul (1.20) is accurate, as far as it goes, but 
it is a tremendous oversimplification of a very com- 
plicated theory. 

From the internal evidence of the Disputationes 
it is difficult to make any positive judgment as to 
the extent of the sources which Cicero used. The 
general custom in antiquity was not to mention one’s 
sources, even those of which liberal use was made. 
It appears, however, from the examples cited, that 
Cicero was working with no more than a schematic 
outline of the systems of the pre-Socratics taken 
from a secondary source, some manual or handbook 
of the history of philosophy. This would have given 
him the quick, over-all view of ancient philosophy 
which was suited to his purposes. 


Distinctive Use of Plato 


The situation is not the same with regard to Plato. 
Even a superficial reading of the treatise reveals a 
familiarity with the dialogues and an obvious par- 
tiality for the spirit of Plato. 

The first book is completely Platonic in tone, and 
Cicero’s divisio is based on that of Plato’s Apologia: 
death is not an evil, for either (1) it is the gateway 
to immortality and therefore to an eternally happy 
life, or (2) it is annihilation, and there can be no 
suffering where there is no existence. The atmos- 
phere of the book is that of Plato’s Phaedo, the dia- 
logue which presents Socrates’ views on the immor- 
tality of the soul. And the theory of the nature of 
the soul which Cicero seems to support with most 
conviction is that of Plato as enunciated in the Re- 
publica and Timaeus. 

There are constant references to the dialogues 
throughout the five books, and it is obvious that 
Cicero was familiar with the writings of Plato in 
the original. In the first book alone there are refer- 
ences to the Apologia, Crito, Phaedo, Timaeus, Re- 
publica, Meno, and Phaedrus, with lengthy literal 
translations from the Phaedrus and Apologia. In 
Book 2 Cicero refers to the Republica, and in Book 4 
to the Symposium and Phaedrus. Book 5 contains 
literal translations of passages from the Gorgias 
and Menexenus, and from a letter of Plato Ad Dionis 
Propinquos. 

In Book 1 he outlines Plato’s theory of the tripar- 
tite soul* (1.20), quotes his theory of the prime 
mover (1.53-54), explains the theory of avauyvnots 
or recordatio, the recollection of things from a previ- 
ous existence (1.57), and the theory of ideas (1.58). 
In Book 2 he supports and explains Plato’s reasons 
for rejecting poetry from his ideal state (2.27). In 
Book 4 he mentions Plato’s ideas on love found in 
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the Symposium and Phaedrus (4.71). And finally, 
in Book 5, he quotes Plato’s views on virtue as the 
summum bonum from the Gorgias and Menexenus. 

Unlike his references to the pre-Socratics, Cicero’s 
handling of the material from Plato can be com- 
pared with existing sources. Such a comparison in- 
dicates that, at least with regard to the objective 
material of the dialogues, Cicero gives an accurate 
account. His interpretations of this objective mate- 
rial, however, at times leave something to be desired. 
In the case of the Socratic method, for example, 
Cicero says that: “Socrates used to argue against 
the opinion of another, for he believed that in this 
way what was most probable would appear with the 
greatest facility” (1.8). However, it is not quite 
accurate to describe his method in this way. As 
Plato actually portrays Socrates, we see him en- 
deavoring to bring his listeners to his own view 
indirectly, by asking leading questions. Fundamen- 
tally, what Cicero was trying to do was justify his 
own philosophical method by basing it on that of 
Socrates. This interpretation of Socrates as the 
“father of the New Academy,” and of modified scep- 
ticism, seems to have little basis in fact.® There is 
a real dissimilarity between the methods, and Cic- 
ero’s misinterpretation of the facts to fit his own 
theory is obviously a snare of the eclectic spirit fos- 
tered by the New Academy. 


Treatment of Aristotle 


His treatment of Aristotle is less satisfactory. 
Although he refers to him as “more outstanding than 
all the rest—always excepting Plato” (1.22), his 
knowledge of Aristotelean philosophy is extremely 
questionable. In the passage just quoted, Cicero goes 
on to explain Aristotle’s theory of the soul taken 
from the De Anima, and makes a glaring mistake, 
quoting Aristotle as calling the soul évdeléyera 
(continuatio), while actually Aristotle used the term 
éyteléxera (actus, perfectio). Now évdedéxera or 
continuatio undeniably refers to movement, while 
Aristotle denies any movement at all to the soul. 
Thus Cicero has completely reversed the Aristotelean 
concept. Nor does it seem possible that the word 
évdehéxeva came into the Disputationes through a 
manuscript error, for all the best manuscripts agree 
on this reading. 

Other references to Aristotle are brief and in 
passing,® all of which seems to indicate a lack of 
familiarity with the man’s writings. 


The Hellenistic Period 


When we come to the Hellenistic period, we find 
that Cicero’s writings are the oldest and most con- 
siderable source of information concerning the prog- 
ress and development of philosophy during the cen- 
turies from the death of Aristotle (322 B.C.) to his 
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own time. He had a wide and living knowledge of 
the main tendencies in philosophy, for he had studied 
Epicureanism under Phaedrus and Zeno of Sidon, 
Stoicism with Diodotus and Poseidonius, and the 
doctrines of the Academy with Philo and Antiochus.’ 

But it must also be stated that his presentation 
of these philosophical developments is really an in- 
terpretation of the facts, again for the purpose of 
justifying his neo-Academic method. An interpreter 
with a different point of view, such as Antiochus of 
Ascalon who supported the dogmatism of the Old 
Academy, presents the same schools of philosophy 
in entirely different historical relations.‘ 


Question of Cicero’s Own Stand 


Often it is difficult to determine Cicero’s precise 
stand on a given opinion or movement in the devel- 
opment of philosophy. His neo-Academic method of 
picking and choosing is, to say the least, elusive. One 
very important instance of this is his position with 
regard to the Stoics. In general, it seems that he was 
quite taken with the ethical system of Stoicism, 
while he could not but be repelled by its episte- 
mology. For Zeno had taught that there are certain 
truths which are immediate and undeniable, which 
we attain through our senses. This, of course, was 
completely in contradiction to any form of scepti- 
cism. It was, in fact, this very doctrine of Stoicism 
which had set Zeno at odds with Arcesilas, and 
finally brought the latter to his profession of scep- 
ticism and the founding of the New Academy. This 
point of intense disagreement is considerably toned 
down by Cicero in the Disputationes, possibly be- 
cause he wished to retain the Stoic ethic and found 
that this was made more convenient by ignoring the 
other problem. The philosophic method of the New 
Academy was undeniably a handy one for escaping 
from difficulties and inconsistencies, and evading 
questions. 

Two Conclusions 


In general, then, two conclusions may be drawn 
from any examination of Cicero’s treatment of post- 
Aristotelean philosophy. First, it is a most valuable 
array of names, dates, and smaller details, concern- 
ing which there is such a scarcity of information in 
antiquity. Secondly, however, it must be said that 
the broad historical outline of the period and the 
generalizations of doctrine attributed to each school 
are vitiated by Cicero’s predisposition in favor of the 
New Academy and its method. He did far too much 
discarding of subtleties and reducing of differences 
and distinctions. 

If Cicero, by his own admission, was definitely not 
an original philosopher, and if his works are filled 
with historical oversimplifications, interpretations, 
and inconsistencies, it might be asked just what his 
contribution to the advance of philosophy was. Why 
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should he merit a place in the long list of men who, 
through the ages, have enriched and added to the 
love of wisdom with their insights and labor? The 
answer seems to be quite simple, yet unique. It is 
this: Cicero was a popularizer. By digesting the 
multitude of philosophical theories up to his own 
day, and presenting them anew in capsule form, he 
made the otherwise esoteric studium sapientiae clear 
and comprehensible for the contemporary and suc- 
ceeding generations of Latin readers. 


Cicero’s Stress on Ethics 


Cicero’s stress on the ethical aspect of philosophy, 
justifying its study by the uses to which it might 
be put, was, perhaps, the one way in which to make 
it acceptable and appealing to the somewhat utili- 
tarian Roman mind. He himself said that Socrates 
was the first to bring philosophy down to earth from 
the clouds and introduce it into the homes of men. 
Erasmus elaborates on this statement and says that, 
while Plato and Aristotle tried to introduce philos- 
ophy into the courts of the kings and into the senate 
and the tribunals, Cicero placed it on the pros- 
cenium, where through him it learned to speak in 
such fashion that even the common man could 
applaud it. 

In addition to this, the fact that philosophy was 
only a side issue in a life that was extremely active 
makes his accomplishment even more remarkable. 
Certainly, it argues for a mind of great range, 
varied interests, and broad culture. 

In this sense, then, Cicero did a great service to 
the carrving on of philosophy. Great syntheses nec- 
essarily come only at the end of a development. In 
Cicero’s time, a beginning was necessary, and_ he 


provided it. Richard Wolf, S.J. 
Weston College, 
Weston, Massachusetts 


NOTES 


1 Tuse. 5.83; Att. 12.52.38; et passim. 2 The Tuscu- 
lanae Disputationes, in general, deals with the question of 
“the good life.” Book 1 is aimed at showing that the fear of 
death is groundless. In Book 2 the speaker considers the sub- 
ject of pain. Books 3 and 4 deal with the question of various 
mental disturbances and their remedies. Book 5 proposes the 
view that virtue is the one thing essential for the good life. 
3 Diels, Vorsokr. (Berlin 1956) I 308-374, especially frag. 
105, page 350. 4 Although Cicero says: “Plato fashioned a 
threefold soul” (1.20), technically it was made up of only 
two parts: a reasoning part and an unreasoning part. The 
division becomes threefold by the subdivision of the second 
part into the courageous part and the appetitive part. Cicero 
makes it clear in a subsequent passage (4.10) that he under- 
stood this distinction and was merely simplifying for the sake 
of brevity. A further complication is introduced by the argu- 
ment in 1.71 (taken from Phd. 78c) for the soul’s immortal- 
ity from the fact of its simplicity. This is definitely incon- 
sistent with the tripartite view, but the inconsistency seems 
to be due to Plato himself, not Cicero who, if anything, was 
here too accurate a recorder. 5 A. E. Taylor, Socrates (New 
York 1933) 128, 147-150. 6 For example, 1.80, 94. 7 Eduard 
Zeller, Outines of the History of Greek Philosophy (New 
York 1958), translated by L. R. Palmer, 275-276. 8 See Rich- 
ard McKeon, “Introduction to the Philosophy of Cicero,” in 
Brutus; On the Nature of the Gods; On Divination; On 
Duties, translated by H. M. Poteat (Chicago 1950), 27-29. 
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Duality in Ibycus 3 

The relatively recent contribution of that group, 
loosely referred to as the new critics, has been so 
profuse that to utilize one of their primary aesthetic 
interests, irony, in analyzing a poem may now leave 
one vulnerable to the charge of dealing with the 
commonplace. Nevertheless, it seems prodigal to 
assume the presence and yet ignore the potential 
function of this element in a poem’s context. I pro- 
pose, then, a tentative exploration of the Ibycus’ 
fragment in terms of irony, not as an apologia for 
Ibycus nor as a presumptuously categorical rejection 
of D. L. Page’s indictment, but merely as a suggested 
approach to this puzzling fragment. 

Mr. Page does not like the poem: 

Perhaps nothing is more surprising than the poorness of 
its quality. Spiritless and trivial, it presupposes an audience 
which cares less about the poetry than about the compliment 
in which the poem ends, and a poet who writes not from 
inspiration but from habit or necessity. The court of the 
tyrant, which alone at this time could give occasion for poetry 
of this type, has here corrupted what elsewhere it stimulated 
to brilliant achievement. Here we observe a poet who, for his 
own profit and his master’s pleasure, has debased a great 
story for the gratification of ephemeral emotions; who writes 
mechanically at command, ambitious rather to flatter the 
pride and inflame the passions, than to instruct and flatter 
the finer instincts, of the gifted and unscrupulous masters of 
the Aegean world.? 

Question of Implicit Irony 

It is possible, though, for apparent faults to con- 
ceal virtues, or more specifically for overt insincerity 
to conceal integrity.* I would suggest that the irony, 
which seems to me implicit in this poem, controls 
and enriches not only the content but the form— 
though it must be quickly conceded that we are deal- 
ing here with a fragment, and hence any evaluation 
is bound to be even more partial than criticism of a 
complete poem. 

The poem begins with a reference to Priam’s 


Tlium : [Ot xJai Aagdavida 


neguxlets GABiov Hvagor. 
In the above lines the accumulation of epithets is not 
necessarily unskillful: the transitory nature of the 
mundane and the fabulous is implied by the very act 
of piling up adjectives to qualify the ante-bellum 
town. Juxtaposition continues as a controlling force 
in the following lines: 

[’Aey] covupéevor 

[Zn] vos weyadowo Boviais 

[Za] v0ds ‘Elévas nei cider 

[dq] ow Ex [o] vtEes 

xara 
The construction is curious. In the same breath 
Ibycus cites both the ultimate source for Troy’s de- 
struction and refers to the prize, the beauty of 
golden Helen, for which the Greeks came to Troy. 
Again, because of Helen’s beauty, the Greeks were 
involved in a war that could be both celebrated in 
song and lamented in tears. Moreover, the para- 
tactic construction 
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[’Aoy]d0ev dovupévor... 

[dq] ow Ex [o]vtes 
tends to complicate the context by the compressed 
balancing of the participles. Both are ambiguous. 
The first one, dovvuévor, could be legitimately trans- 
lated as a middle, “arousing themselves,” but the 
words Znvdc weyadouo Boviais also suggest the pas- 
sive. And conversely, despite the fact that éyovtes 
is active in form, the particle is strangely non-com- 
mittal; it suggests passive endurance. To put it an- 
other way, we can assume that the Greeks are pawns 
fulfilling the plans of Zeus because we are out of 
the framework of the action, but from the invaders’ 
point of view the _ is a voluntary action. In the 
following lines, Ibycus completes the triadic origin 
of the war: Zeus aroused the Greeks, Helen’s beauty 
sustained them, but &rym came on Troy through the 
Cyprian, source of passion. 

The theme of beauty as an attraction and a snare, 
which has been introduced in the epode, is continued 
in the following context. Ibycus has no desire to sing 
of Paris, tricker of hosts, or of Cassandra, slender- 
ankled, or of Priam’s other children. Is it not pos- 
sible that the dual force of this theme is sustained 
by the very choice of allusions? The three references 
are to figures of legendary beauty, all of whom were 
victims, in one way or another, to the power of 
beauty. (Indeed, Paris and Cassandra are striking 
examples of beauty’s dual might.) 


The Poet in Troy's Fame 


Moreover, Ibycus is not concerned with the duag 
avawvvpor on which Troy fell. On the attributive posi- 
tion of Lavagnini comments: ‘‘avayvupor 
= ddo€or, in quanto la citta perisce senza gloria per 
l’inganno del cavallo.’* Though the allusion to the 
climactic symbol of attraction, the Trojan horse, ap- 
pears out of context, the emphatic position dvayvvpor 
reminds us that all the heroic action around Troy 
would indeed be nameless without the words of the 
poet who immortalized that action. 

With the beginning of the next sentence the poet 
shifts his concern from attraction to degern, but he 
is reluctant to go through all the details of the 

[je] 

[in] eoagpavov ots te 

[vae]>5 

[Toot] at xaxdv, owas [ods] .... 
The phrasing is certainly obscure, but obscurity need 
not imply inarticulateness. Note again the effect of 
juxtaposition, jowwy dgeray . . . Teoiar xaxov 
Nowas suggesting that dgery too possesses 
a dual force. These heroes are ruled by lord Aga- 
memnon, king, descended from Pleisthenes. The 
construction is odd, and 


. . . mythology is confounded. Agamemnon is made both the 
son of the Pleisthenes and of Atreus. The two versions were 
current in the sixth century, but they were mutually opposed 
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and incompatible, for while the claims of Atreus were sup- 
by Homer and by local tradition at Argos and 
ycenae, the claims of Pleisthenes were proclaimed at Sparta, 
where Agamemnon was claimed as a local hero. To this ver- 
sion Stesichorus had given his support in his Oresteia, and he 
intended thereby to dissociate Agamemnon from Atreus. But 
Ibycus gaily combines the two Te fathers in the same 
sentence, and it is hard to resist the feeling that this happy 
disregard of accuracy is deliberate. By it Ibycus indicates 
that he is no longer concerned with mythology. For all he 
cares, Agamemnon may be the son of both. In his old days 
Ibycus might have been interested in such questions, but now 
he has something better to sing about.® 


There is not only confounding of mythology to make 
a point—the point is underlined by the pun ayoco 
avdo@v. What has the poet alluded to earlier? A 
majestic city, sacked; Helen, beautiful and destruc- 
tive; the war, celebrated and lamentable. Now he 
turns to Agamemnon, leader and curse of men. It 
would take the oecogiopuévar® Muses to sift the 
sweeping epical events; quite clearly, Ibycus cannot.’ 


Glory as the Poet’s Gift 

Though the poem is incomplete, the seemingly 
casual allusions finally come round to the enigmatic 
reference to the son of golden-girdled Hyllis: 
“,. And Troilus to him, even as gold already thrice 
refined to brass, Trojans and Danaans compared as 
equal for loveliness.”*? And on the Greek context 
Bowra comments: “. . . It closes with an elaborate 
compliment: beautiful as the son of Hyllis was, 
Troilus was far more beautiful, and in company with 
him must Polycrates be named.’ But the conception 
of beauty has been qualified by the working out of 
the poem. Granted, the work of art is fragmentary ; 
nevertheless, we have enough of it to sense that 
beauty, per se, is not necessarily good. At the same 
time that the poet was concerned with the concep- 
tion of the beautiful, he was defining it in a destruc- 
tive framework and moreover reminding us of its 
transitory nature. Hence, the reference in lines 41- 
45 only momentarily seems a jarring contradiction. 
For Ibycus has suggested that within the vortex of 
human action at Troy the Greeks were oblivious to 
the relation of their own action to their sense of 
beauty, and consequently, though we may grant that 
the Greeks could recognize beauty, we have no rea- 
son to assume that Ibycus deemed them capable of 
evaluating it. Moreover, the poet has explicitly 
stated that he has no desire to sing of those sym- 
bolic of Trojan beauty. The context suggests that 
one reason for this reluctance is the poet’s recogni- 
tion of the complexity of the situation at Troy. 
(Compare, for example, Ilias 3.150-160). Such com- 
plexities are for the muse-inspired. If Ibycus can- 
not comprehend those complexities, how seriously 
then should we take the extraordinary comparison 
of Polycrates to at least one figure of the heroic age? 
Surely this comparison is hyperbole, and hyperbole 
for ironic effect. 

In short, I suggest that the poem, rather than 
being a secular encomium, is a supremely daring ex- 
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pression flouting contemporary authority, and con- 
versely, despite its Socratic irony, showing optimism 
in poetic virtuosity. The end, or what we have as the 
conclusion, though prosaic—indeed, because it is 
prosaic—is consistent with what has preceded it: 
“Among these, even you, Polycrates, shall have un- 
dying xAéoc, / Just so, according to my singing and 
my xAéos.” 

Whatever meaning the reader insists upon for 
xAéos, Ibycus has made clear that he alone, the poet, 
is responsible for the immortality of Polycrates. 
Ibycus concedes that he cannot handle the heroic— 
but can handle Polycrates, who, despite his mundane 
power, is dependent upon Ibycus for his fame. 


University of Washington Lawrence T. Wellein 


NOTES 


1 The obvious example of this interest in irony is Cleanth 
Brooks’ The Well Wrought Urn (New York 1947). For 
one critical approach—or, at least, attitude—antithetical to 
these critics, see the extensive publications of D. W. Robert- 
son, Jr. A confirmed believer in historical scholarship, 
Robertson nevertheless bases much of his criticism on an 
awareness of the irony in context. Cf. “The Subject of 
the De Amore of Andreas Capellanus,” MP 50 (Feb. 1953) 
145-161. 2 D. L. Page, “Ibycus’ Poem in Honour of Polyc- 
rates,” Aegyptus 31 (1951) 165. “The test of <the poet’s> 
sincerity is to be measured by the integrity of tone which 
the poem achieves, and this in turn .. . may be achieved by 
ingenuity as well as simplicity—by a sense of consciously 
artificial statement as well as by a sense of natural state- 
ment.” Cleanth Brooks, Modern Poetry and the Tradition 
(Chapel Hill 1939) 22, My intention is not to wrench 
Ibycus out of chronology and force him into the seventeenth 
century, although it is interesting to note one critic stating 
that Ibycus “might almost be called a metaphysical poet, be- 
cause he describes an abstract and subjective situation in 
metaphors drawn from life. . . . The passion that stirs 
him is seen with great insight and directness, but because it 
is complicated, it is conveyed in images, and each image has 
its own beauty as well as its appropriateness.” C. M. Bowr 
Greek Lyric Poetry from Aleman to Simonides (Oxfor 
1936) 276. Bowra’s discussion of Fragments 6 and 7 is en- 
lightening, and he perceives the ironic tone of Fragment 3, 
although the _— seems to him basically a gay tribute to 
the tyrant. Hence he conciudes his discussion of the poem 
by asserting: “Even when Ibycus warms to his real task at 
the end and tries to close his song with a heart-felt tribute 
of praise, his words have not the strength or sincerity of 
his other erotic fragments. The compliments are ingenious 
and perhaps ag my but no more. It looks as if Ibycus was 
not inspired by his subject and wrote hastily to answer the 
demands of some occasion which did not stir his heart” (p. 
269). The implied criterion of “sincerity” here links Bowra 
with Page. 4 Bruno Lavagnini, Aglaia (Torino 1947) 207. 
5 Bowra (supra, note 3) 257. 6 Ibid. 268: “The word 
oecopiopevac is certainly remarkable. The Muses can tell the 
tale because they have been instructed in it, and the word 
has a touch of irony; for in this sense it is rare and has a 
hint of odgioua about it. Add to it the stately word 
‘Elixwvides, and it is plain that Ibycus is making sly fun 
even of the Muses. They, of course, could tell the whole tale, 
but Ibycus, being a mere mortal man, cannot and will not. 
His excuse observes the formalities of good manners, but of 
course, he is being ironical; for what the Muses alone can 
tell is not worth telling. Ibycus has now found another theme 
for poetry, the beauty of young Polycrates, and by these 
ironical disclaimers he takes farewell of his old heroic man- 
ner and prepares his audience, who no doubt expected that he 
would tell some old tale, for his new amatory style.” Page 
also, (supra, note 2) 166, comments on the peculiar connota- 
tions of avayvpor and bnegnpavoc. 7 Page points to the clum- 
siness of dn’ Avdidog Aiyaiov dia novtov an’ “Apyeos ... 
Ibycus, however, has made explicit in the preceding lines 
that such details were beyond his power. Bowra (supra, note 
3) 267 recognizes the “studied ignorance” here. 8 Page’s 
—_— (supra, note 2) 160. 9 Bowra (supra, note 3) 
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EDITORIAL 


For More Latin Teachers 


All observers of the present critical situation in 
the schools are agreed that one of the most pressing 
needs—perhaps the single most urgent need—is that 
for an increased corps of capable and interested 
teachers. No school, no matter how splendid its 
buildings, how fully equipped its library and labora- 
tories, how attractive its recreational and extra- 
curricular facilities, can hope to be truly outstanding 
unless it has a thoroughly trained and able staff of 
instructors. And at all levels of education such per- 
sons are or soon will be in short supply. 

The classical languages in America have normally 
been begun in the secondary school, and it is there 
that the teacher shortage affecting those languages 
—and notably affecting Latin—has for some time 
been in evidence. There are high schools which 
would be offering Latin today if their administrators 
had been able to secure an instructor in the subject. 
And there are schools where Latin is being taught 
poorly, because someone on the staff who once had a 
second minor or even a few scattered courses in the 
subject has been pressed into service; even with the 
best of good will, such a recruit is likely to meet with 
but meagre success. 

Now, however, college students in increasing num- 
bers seem to be electing to teach. In some way it is 
important for classics people to let such aspiring 
mentors know that there are many attractive oppor- 
tunities in the secondary field for Latin teachers. An 
undergraduate major in the subject, or a strong 
minor coupled with a major in a modern foreign 
language or English or history, seems to be a pro- 
gram to recommend. The calls for new Latin teach- 
ers, both from public and private secondary schools, 
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are so numerous that the new college graduate may 
confidently expect to be placed with little ado. 

The old inattention to high school Latin needs 
charged to certain departments of classical lan- 
guages in American colleges and universities is 
rapidly disappearing. College faculties are actively 
directing their efforts to preparing candidates for 
teaching positions—but the candidates are still far 
too few. Likewise, they are interesting themselves 
more and more in the problems of high school Latin 
techniques, to the encouragement of teachers already 
in the field, and to the recall to service of veteran 
instructors willing to return to the schools. The past 
few years have witnessed a truly amazing growth in 
summer institutes and workshops in secondary 
Latin. Further, aid from the federal government is 
increasing, and foundations—notably the Woodrow 
Wilson Fellowship Foundation—are happily willing 
to cooperate. 

The secondary school, then, is the place of immedi- 
ate urgency for an increase among available Latin 
teachers. But classicists must keep in mind as well 
the levels below and above—the elementary school 
and the college and university. 

Increasingly, elementary school systems are offer- 
ing basic work in the foreign languages. But it is 
alarming to note how small a place Latin has in this 
potentially influential program. Yet it has long since 
been demonstrated that Latin can be taught, even 
that it should be taught, at the elementary school 
age. No school child is “too young” for the subject, 
once we grant that he is of an age to begin any for- 
eign language at all. And even the youngsters in the 
kindergarten, learning a bit of foreign language as a 
game, can have that foreign language as Latin. Once 
again, the greatest obstacle seems to be the lack of 
qualified teachers. 

On the college and university level, it must be re- 
membered that we are now in the sixties, and that 
within this seventh decade of the century the college 
population is expected to be doubled. The present 
staffs in classical languages will be inadequate for 
such increased numbers and there seem not to be 
available sufficient graduate students in the classical 
languages to make up the deficit. Perhaps the im- 
pressive array of Nationa! Defense Fellowships in 
our field will attract capable candidates. But even 
so the numbers will probably be inadequate. 

If a young man or woman, therefore, fully under- 
standing the disadvantages of the teaching career, 
financial and otherwise, as well as its advantages, 
elects to prepare to be an instructor, let such a one 
be encouraged to explore carefully the opportunities 
in the classics. Now, and especially in the years just 
ahead, classes of kindergarten toddlers on up to po- 
tential classes in graduate seminars will be awaiting 
the arrival of new well-trained and enthusiastic 
teachers of the classical tongues.—W. C. K. 
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Martial 1.6 (Englished) 


He’s my neighbor, lives so near 
That at my window if I stand 
I can touch him with my hand. 


Everybody envies me, 
Thinks me fortunate no end, 
Living near so close a friend. 


Yet he’s actually as far 
As Terence is (you need not smile), 
And he, you know, lives on the Nile. 


I never see him, never hear him, 
Never meet him at the bar, 
This friend so near and yet so far. 


One of us must move away. 
He who does not want to see 
Novius must his neighbor be. 


Ralph Marcellino 
West Hempstead (New York) High School 


Note on Demosthenes’ Philippica 3 


One of the most effective and striking features of 
Demosthenes’ third Philippica is its ending. His 
final words have a simplicity and sincerity that 
brings the speech to a movingly impressive finish: 


... For myself, then, this do I bid, this do I propose; and I 
believe that even now the situation would be yet set aright 
if these proposals are realized. If anyone, though, has a 
better plan than this, let him speak up and give his advice. 
whatever you decide, may that, O all ye gods, be profit- 
able. 


Undoubtedly, much of the dramatic persuasion of 
this passage arises from its contrast in thought and 


~ tone with the preceding body of the oration. Up to 


this point, Demosthenes presented his two insights 
into the Greek political situation and the convictions 
he had formed as a result of them. He saw Philip 
as the embodiment of everything hostile to Greece 
and Athens; he realized that Athens alone was capa- 
ble of resisting and defeating him. His conclusion 


_ was that Athens must take action against Philip at 


once, however unpopular such action might be. 
Demosthenes’ purpose in the third Philippica is to 
get the Athenians to take these immediate concrete 
measures against Philip; consequently, his tone 


’ ranges through sarcasm and biting remonstrance to 
_ intense emotion and inspired patriotism. This high 


emotional level of most of the speech forms a strik- 
ing contrast to the calm softness of the closing 
phrases. 


As to Mode of Conclusion 


But why did Demosthenes choose to end in such 
a fashion? What advantages would the contrast of 
such a close afford him? Two functions of this end- 
ing seem evident: one the result of the thought of 
the passage, the other the effect of its contrast with 
what precedes. 
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Simplicity and sincerity are obvious characteris- 
tics of Demosthenes’ thought here. In a few words 
he recalls that his proposals have been motivated by 
love of Athens, a love convinced that these proposals 
are best for her, yet a love even now generous 
enough to call for other counsel, and most of all, a 
patriotic love that prays that Athens prosper what- 
ever may be decided. This brief, calm statement of 
patriotism carries a weight of sincerity and persua- 
sion more convincing than any elaborate peroration 
could achieve. One can picture the orator—all the 
intense exertion of his previous words finished now 
—as he pauses, says simply, “I am working for you; 
if you prosper I am content,” and retires. Such sin- 
cerity would grip the heart of any audience. 


Two Results from Final Words 


But Demosthenes had to do more than win his 
hearers’ emotions. If his convictions were correct, 
action had to be taken—deliberate, energetic, imme- 
diate action. When he finished, he wanted his hear- 
ers to be in such a state that they would take this 
action. By framing his final words as he did, he 
achieved two results. The sincerity of his words 
would gain the hearts of his hearers; their quiet, 
measured simplicity would return the audience from 
the high emotional state to which the intensity of 
the oration had carried them. It would bring them 
back to that everyday world where their aroused 
patriotism would have to find its fulfillment in prac- 
tical action. 

In this point of the quietness of its ending, the 
speech takes its place in a community of Greek and 
Latin masterpieces which use this device of a quiet 
close to return their hearers to normal life.2. Cicero 
makes use of this final contrast in the Pro Milone,’ 
as does Vergil in the final lines of the sixth book of 
the Aeneis.* Horace’s great caelo tonantem*® and 
Sophocles’ final choric epilogue of the Oedipus Ty- 
rannus® also use the quiet ending with similar effect. 
These great writers realized they were working on 
a totally different emotional plane; they understood 
that the artistic experience they were expressing 
had to finish with this rapport with normal human 
life. Consequently, they used the calm seriousness 
of a quiet ending to round off their full aesthetic 
experience and at the same time establish this rap- 
port. And such too is the effect of these final words 
of the third Philippica when we imagine ourselves 
among the fourth century Athenian audience that 
Demosthenes addressed. 


A Glance Beyond 


But with men of genius it is quite important to 
consider more than the immediate environment they 
influenced. The products of true genius, especially 
in literature, are stamped with perennial signif- 
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icance. And although the poesis of oratory is obvi- 
ously not the same as that of some “pure” poetic 
form such as lyric (after all, persuasion rather than 
delight is its primary purpose), still it tends in its 
own way to what Aristotle terms “the universal.’”’ 

If it is remembered that Demosthenes is trying to 
persuade, in these last phrases of the third Philip- 
pica he seems to embody a realization of the univer- 
sal. Here an orator par excellence (‘“‘a person of a 
certain type”) finishes one of his most powerful 
speeches (“will on occasion speak”) with an ending 
persuasive in its sincere patriotism and psycholog- 
ically effective in its quiet simplicity (“according to 
the law of probability or necessity’). As the Rever- 
end Jaime Castiello, 8.J., wrote of his oratory in 
general: “If we hear Demosthenes pleading the 
cause of real patriotism, we say: ‘Oh yes, that was 
true then, and it is true now. Whenever noble men 
shall plead the cause of their native land, they will 
have to speak more or less like that.’ ”’® Perhaps no- 
where else in his oratory is this so evident as in the 
two sentences that close the third Philippica. 

C. Lee Miller, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 


NOTES 


1 Phil. 3.76. 2 On the point of a calm ending, cf. R. C. 
Jebb, The Attic Orators from Antiphon to Isaeos (London 
1876) I ciii-civ; Cleanth Brooks, Jr., and Robert Penn War- 
ren, Understanding Poetry (New York 1938) 85. 3 Mil. 105; 
ef. Francis P. Donnelly, S.J., Cicero’s Milo, A Rhetorical 
Commentary (Milwaukee 1935) 204; Tad W. Guzie, SJ., 
“Conclusion of Cicero’s Milo,” CB 32 (1956) 43-45. 4 6.893- 
901. 5 Carm. 3.5.53-56. Cf. Clifford H. Moore, Horace (New 
York 1902) 256. 6 OT 1524-1530. Cf. R. C. Jebb’s edition 
(Cambridge 1902) 198, note. 7 Poet. 1451b: “By the univer- 
sal I mean how a person of a certain type will on occasion 
‘speak or act, according to the law of probability or necessity.” 
S. H. Butcher’s translation (London 1932) 35. 8 Jaime Cas- 
toast os . A Humane Psychology of Education (New York 
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Deaths among Classicists, II 


The Reverend Joseph A. Kiefer, S.J., professor emeritus of 
classical languages at John Carroll University, and a member 
of the Society of Jesus for sixty-two years, d.ed in late Janu- 
ary, 1960, in Saint Mary Hospital, Cincinnati, at the age of 
seventy-eight. His career at John Carroll extended from 1928 
until the time of his becoming emeritus in 1951. He was the 
composer of the alma mater song, “Sons of Carroll.” Enter- 
ing the Society in 1898 at Saint Stanislaus Novitiate in Cleve- 
land, he was ordained to the priesthood in 1913. Other teach- 
ing posts were at Saint John’s High School in Toledo, 
Campion College (Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin), and Rock- 
hurst College. 

Maz W. L. Laistner, professor emeritus of history at Cor- 
nell University, died in Tomkins County Hospital, Ithaca, 
New York, on December 10, 1960, at the age of sixty-nine 
years. A native of London, he received the B.A., M.A., and 
Litt. D. degrees from Cambridge University and an ——7 
fellowship from Jesus Cullege (in 1944). With the Briti 
Army in World War I, he was later assistant professor of 
history of the University of London (1921-1925), after which 
service he came to Cornell as professor of ancient history. He 
became emeritus in 1958. His best known publication is 
Thoughts and Letters in Western Civilization. 

Charles W. Siedler, formerly head of the department of 
classical languages at Walton High School in the Bronx, died 
on January 20, 1960, at his home in the Fieldston area of the 
Bronx. His doctorate was obtained from New York Univer- 
sity. He had served also as an instructor in classics at 
Columbia University Extension (now the School of General 
Studies) and had taught at Saint Francis College in Brook- 
lyn. He is survived by his wife, Anna, and a daughter, Miss 
Carol M. Siedler. 

Editor’s Note: Thanks are due, in connection with these 
obituary notices, to Professor Herbert W. Benario, Sweet 
Briar College, and to Professor Richard J. Spath, John 
Carroll University. 


Meetings of Classical Interest, II 


February 14, 1960: Winter Meeting of The Classical As- 
sociation of Greater New York, at Cathedral Girls High 
School, New York. Among its activities, the Association 
sponsors an Annual Latin Contest; Brother Meric is chair- 
man of its committee this year. 

March 25-26, 1960: Fifty-fourth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of New England, at Wellesley College, 
Wellesley, Massachusetts. 

April 1-2, 1960; Thirty-second National Meeting of Eta 
Sigma Phi Fraternity, Marshall College, Huntington, West 
Virginia. 

April 14-16, 1960: Fifty-sixth Annual Meeting of The 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South, at the 
University of Georgia, Athens, Georgia. 

April 28-30, 1960: Sixth Annual Meeting of the Central 
Renaissance Conference, in conjunction with the Midwest 
Modern Language Association, at the University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 

April 28-30, 1960: Thirteenth Annual University of Ken- 
tucky Foreign Language Conference, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 

April 29-30, 1960: Annual Spring Meeting of The Classi- 
cal Association of the Atlantic States, Sheraton-Park Hotel, 
Washington, D. C. The Association reports one of the largest 
gatherings in many years at its earlier Annual Autumn 
pss: (November 27-28, 1959, in Atlantic City, New 

ersey). 


Personalia Quaedam, II 


The Reverend Francis X. Glimm, Immaculate Conception 
Seminary, Huntington, Long Island, for the Board of Editors 
of Folia, announces an agreement by the editors “to change 
the name of their review to Classical Folia, chiefly so that 
librarians will more easily associate it with other periodicals 
published for students of the classics.” 

The Reverend Marcus A. Haworth, S.J., associate editor of 
THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, is on leave of absence, as of Febru- 
ary 1, 1960, for five months, on a grant at Yale University, 
to assist in the translation of some of the Latin corespondence 
of Saint Thomas More, with the Saint Thomas More Project at 
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that institution. Further, with the beginning of this volume 
of THE CLASSICAL BULLETIN, his fellow editors are happy to 
welcome, as a newly appointed associate editor, the Reverend 
Lawrence Frederick Jansen, S.J., assistant professor of class- 
ical languages at the University, and assistant dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences. 

A notice of change of address for the administrative offices 
of the American ilological Association calls attention to 
the election of Professor Harry L. Levy, of Hunter College in 
the Bronx, New York 68, New York, as secretary-treasurer 
of the organization. He succeeds Professor James Wilson 
Poultney, of Johns Hopkins University. 


Saevus in Aeneis 1.99 


We are all of us obliged, I am sure, to Mr. Stewart Bene- 
dict for his extended comment in the Bulletin for December, 
1959, on the epithet saevus as applied to Hector by Aeneas 
in Aeneis 1.99. I feel, however, that he has given too much 
weight to the commentary of Servius, who, as we all know, 
is disposed in many of his notes to run the investigation, like 
the weary fox, into the ground at last, though sometimes one 
is forced to wonder whether there really is a fox there after 
all. Servius is apt to suffer from over-enthusiastic “re- 
search.” What would Mr. Benedict think of this simple note 
from the late Professor Knapp’s school edition of the Aeneis 
and some selections from the later books (Chicago 1908) ? 
“Saevus pictures the feelings with which Hector was regarded 
by his Greek foes, not those of his countrymen; it is thus a 
compliment. Contrast saevae, 4.” In this passage (1.4) Juno, 
the inveterate foe of Aeneas and his followers, cherishes “un- 
dying hate” because she is their bitter foe; there were plenty 
of other worshippers in the ancient world ts whom Juno 
seemed kindly enough. 

I think that saevus represents here how the warrior, the 
real fighter, Jooks to his opponent. He possesses the disposi- 
tion in battle which the drill sergeant in bayonet fighting used 
to try to cultivate in us relatively peaceful citizens who came 
under his zealous ministrations. 

Remember also that Hector is represented in the Ilias as 
being the one who carries on his shoulders the chief respon- 
sibility for the defense of Troy. Might he not be excused for 
looking a little (or even a lot) provoked and looking it too, 
effectively, in fighting the battles of a war in which he was 
in no way to blame, other than through the demands foolish 
kindred-bonds had set up? 

While these are considerations of worth, I doubt that 
basically saevus is here any more to be pressed in significance 
than ingens with Sarpedon. Sarpedon is conventionally the 
“siant” Sarpedon; so Hector is the “stern” warrior. The 


' sternness can have degrees, of course. So in the passage 


Aeneis 11.908-911 Turnus recognizes across the battle-field 


. saevum Aenean. I would be inclined to think that in this 


context saevum is pretty severe; the differences between 
Aeneas and Turnus have a grim, personal touch that those 
between Hector and Achilles can hardly ever have attained. 
Edmonton, Alberta William Hardy Alexander 


An Interpolation in Sallust 
In Sallust, Bellum Iugurthinum 103.2, appears the sen- 


» tence: Tum rursus Bocchus seu reputando quae sibi duobus 


proeliis venerant, seu admonitus ab aliis amicis, quos incon- 
ruptos, Iugurtha reliquerat, ex omni copia necessariorum 
quinque delegit, quorum et fides cognita et ingenia validis- 
sima erant. Almost all of the MSS, whether of the integri or 
mutili classes, have a meaning.ess feliciter after Bocchus. In 


_ his recent critical edition of Sallust, Alphonsus Kurfess? lists 
 feliciter as being omitted only in Cls. B. 
_ J. Roman? in their apparatus criticus list n as containin 


Ornstein and 


lectitur at this point, and quote this as a reading adopte 
y Dietsch. No additional variants are listed in any of the 
critical editions. The fact that so few variants on this pas- 
sage exist is somewhat surprising, since feliciter standing 
alone, as it does in most MSS, is completely meaningless. It 
might be expected that mediaeval and renaissance scholars 
would have attempted a greater number of emendations of 
the passage. 

The present writers have recently checked this passage in 
a considerable number of the later Vatican MSS of Sallust? 
and have found that, while most of these follow the earlier 
tradition of including the feliciter+ alone, three have added 
the words egit erga Romanos at this point, and a fourth has 
added erga Romanos. In two of the four (Vat. Lat. 1833, 
saec, XI-XII5 f. 62” and Pal. Lat. 891, saec. f. 106”) 
the phrase is inserted after Fig pd in the remaining two 
(Vat. Lat. 9991, saec. XII, f. 50% and Ross. 509, saec. XV, 
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£.98") the same insertion occurs before feliciter, but with 
the word egit omitted in the iast MS. Although these words 
make good sense when coupled with feliciter, it is obvious 
that they are an interpolation and cannot possibly be re- 
— as preserving the original reading of Sallust. The 
act that their position with reference to feliciter varies, to- 
gether with the fact that one of the three words is in one 
instance omitted, strongly suggests that the phrase was orig- 
inally added in some <a as a marginal gloss. The 
wide range in the ages of MSS in which the interpolation 
appears, however, indicates that the reading was adopted at 
a relatively early date, and seems to have enjoyed consider- 
able popularity. James Joseph O’Leary, S.J. 
Ralph Donald Houlihan, S.J. 

Saint Louis University 


1 Alphonsus Kurfess, C. Sallusti Crispi Catilina, Iugurtha, 
Fragmenta Ampliora (Leipzig 1954). 2 B. Ornstein and 
J. Roman, Salluste Conjuraticn de Catilina, Guerre de Jugur- 
tha (Paris 1924). 3 The authors would like to express their 
gratitude to the Directors of The Knights of Columbus Vati- 
can Film Library at Saint Louis University for permission 
to make use of microfilm copies of the various Vatican MSS 
used in the i gy ag of this note, and to Professor Chaun- 
cey Edgar Finch for his kind help and able direction. 4 As 
in the case of MSS Cls, some few of the later Vatican MSS 
omit the word feliciter. This is true, for instance, of Barb. 
Lat. 108, saec. XV (f. 79%). In Ross, 508, saec. XV, the word 
was omitted (f. 66") by the first hand, but was added in the 
margin by a second hand. 5 For a fuller description of this 
codex see Bartholomeus Nogara, Codices Vaticani_ Latini, 
(Rome 1912) II 291. 6 See I. B. Pitra, H. Stevenson, I. B. De 
Palatini Latini Bibilothecae Vaticanae (Rome 
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Oscar E. Nybakken, Greek and Latin in Scientific Ter- 
minology. Ames, Iowa, Iowa State College Press, 1959. Pp. 


321. $5.95. 

This is precisely the kind of book which every teacher of 
Latin and Greek has always wanted to be able to display to 
his colleagues in science or to his students who are preparing 
for various scientific fields of study, such as medicine, den- 
tistry, biology, botany, and zoology, whenever he was pre- 
sented with the perennial question, “Of what practical use 
are the classical languages today?” Many a teacher of the 
classics has spent years describing the practical answer, which 
Professor Nybakken, Chairman of the Department of Classics 
at the State University of Iowa, has thoroughly, competently, 
and scientifically put into concrete practice in his Greek an 
Latin Scientific Terminology. The book is the most formi- 
dable answer by a classicist to the scientist or student of sci- 
ence who dares to ask the question, “Of what practical value 
is the study of Greek and Latin for me?” 

This book is expressly designed for the student of science. 
It could well be used by scientists to alleviate their tremen- 
dous burden of learning countless scientific terms by getting 
them to use a limited knowledge of Greek and Latin for a 
maximum of benefit in the mastery of technical terms. The 
classicist will undoubtedly admire the ease and skill with 
which Mr. Nybakken moves in the world of scientific termi- 
nology and will be eager to recommmend this book to every 
scientist or student of science that he knows, as well as to 
venture perhaps to base a classical course on this book, a 
course in Greek and Latin for scientists. 

In the Introduction (p. 1) Mr. Nybakken clearly states his 
two purposes: “(1) to increase the student’s facility in deter- 
mining the meaning of scientific words by analyzing their 
structure, and (2) to encourage the student to establish sound 
nomenclatural criteria for himself and his profession.” 

This objective Mr. Nybakken admirably achieves in five 
formidable chapters, which include “Introduction and Defini- 
tions,” “Language: General and Scientific,” “The Latin and 
Greek Languages,” “Word Lists,” “Practical and Linguistic 
— There are also a very useful bibliography and 
index. 

For the scientifically and this book, 
combining the thoroughness of science and the clarity of the 
classics, gives a practical (not cultural) answer to the reason 
(one might well say “the necessity”) for studying the Greek 
and Latin languages. Mr. Nybakken has amply demonstrated 
that the classics can be just as practical as any other subject 
(if not more so), if this is really what the student or teacher 
wants. John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 
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W. Windelband, History of Ancient Philosophy: Trans- 
lated by Herbert Ernest Cushman. From the Geschichte der 
alten Philosophie, second ed. (Munich 1893), published in 
1899. Reprinted, New York, Dover Publications, Inc., 1956. 
Pp. xv, 393. ; 

The fact that this paperback History of Ancient Philoso- 
phy is a reprint of a translation of a volume in the Miller- 
Otto Handbuch der Altertumswissenschaft should probably 
dispense it from the need of any further recommendation. 
How successful the English translation has been is further 
indicated by a third printing of it in 1924. After nearly 
seventy years, some modifications could be made in the text 
in the light of more recent theories and interpretations, the 
bibliography should be completely reworked, but the whole 
difficult field is covered with such clarity and precision that 
this is a valuable acquisition for any personal or school li- 
brary. A fourth German edition of this classic work was 
prepared by Albert Goedeckemeyer for the Handbuch under 
the title Geschichte der abendlindischen Philosophie im 
Altertum and published in 1923. Since this edition adheres 
closely to the plan of the original, suplementary information 
can easily be derived from it. 

M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


The Creighton University 


M. Cary and T. J. Haarhoff, Life and Thought in the 
Greek and Roman World, sixth ed. New York, Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., 1959. Pp. x, 355; pls, 12, maps 4. $38.50. 

The popularity of Life and Thought in the Greek and 
Roman World is indicated by the fact that this is the sixth 
reprinting since it was first published in 1940. Its compre- 
hensiveness may be seen from the titles of the chapters: The 
Geographical Background; The Political Background; The 
Material Background; Social Life; The Written and Spoken 
Word; Philosophy and Science; Greek and Roman Art; Greek 
and Roman Literature; Education and Scholarship; Greek 
and Roman Religion. In the Preface, the authors note: “Our 
endeavour to treat Greek and Roman life as a single subject 
may call forth some criticism and will probably be condemned 
in some quarters\as unscientific. In this age of specialization 
to the bitter end the prevailing tendency is to segregate the 
Greek and the Roman cultures, and to contrast rather than 
to compare them” (p. v). Their courage in resisting this 
trend is to be commended. The various chapters are neces- 
sarily summary in character, but they contain a good bit 
of information that has probably escaped even advanced stu- 
dents of the classics. We read, for example, that “rice was 
imported from India, but not in large quantities, and partly 
for manufacture into face-powder” (p. 92). “The best vin- 
tage years were red-letter dates in the calendars of con- 
noisseurs, and ancient Romans smacked their lips over the 
product of 121 B.C. (‘when Opimius was consul’), as we do 
over 1893 champagne or 1934 hock” (p. 95). An appendix on 
page 191 notes the decipherment of “Minoan Linear B,” but 
no mention is made of the fact that the language is an early 
form of Greek. Objection should be made to the following: 
“About A.D. 70 the Gospel of St. Mark was written in Greek, 
and by 200 the entire New Testament had been completed in 
the same tongue” (p. 256, cf. p. 348). Second-century dates 
for. the composition of parts of the New Testament have long 
been outmoded even among rationalistic critics. The tenuous 
structure of their earlier hypotheses has been clearly proved 
by the discovery of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The language of 
Saint John’s Gospel is closer to that of the Qumran sect, 
which passed from the scene in A.D. 68, than that of any of 
the Synoptics. And yet it was on the basis of the dissimilar- 
ity of the language that attempts were made to date its 
composition in the second half of the second century. But 
such a minor blemish in an otherwise admirable little book is 
simply a proof of the old saying sutor ne supra crepidam! 


The Creighton University M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 


Justin D. Kaplan, editor, The Pocket Aristotle. New York, 
The Pocket Library, 1958. Pp. xvi, 381. $0.50. 

This handy edition of Aristotle includes selections from the 
Physica, Psychologia, Metaphysica, Ethica Nicomachea, Po- 
litica, and Poetica in the standard Oxford translation edited 

W. D. Ross. Since the collection is obviously meant for 
popular consumption, it would probably have been well to in- 
clude passages from the Rhetorica, which is probably as in- 
telligible for the uninitiate as any of Aristotle’s works. The 
general introduction and the introductions to the separate 
works are all very brief, and though Professor Kaplan has a 
great admiration for Aristotle, he is obviously not an Aris- 
totelian himself, He states, for example, “Aristotle’s doctrine 
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of causes, which he considered his chief and distinctive con- 
tribution to philosophy, has lost its usefulness, even though 
its schematic and semantic beauty is still appealing” (p. x). 
Similarly, he maintains that “in order to pursue his inquiry 
into the nature of soul, Aristotle has to consider it as if it 
were a separate thing, but he is extremely careful to avoid a 
dualistic concept of spirit and matter. The soul is inseparable 
from the body, he attempts to demonstrate” (p. 48). This 
puts the matter much too simply, for, as the original editor 
of these translations has observed: “Aristotle makes a reser- 
vation in favour of the highest element in the human soul, the 
active reason, which, as it ‘comes in from outside’ (Gen. An. 
736b28), exists too after the body’s death (De Anima 430a22), 
though whether in an individual form or merged in some 
wider spiritual unity, Aristotle does not say” (W. D. Ross, 
Aristotle? [London 1930] 132). The text could have been 
further elucidated by notes explaining some of the more 
technical terms. Thus, for example, if a person wants to 
translate ueyalowvyos by “proud,” as it is in the text (p. 218- 
223), some explanation should be given that the term does not 
have the pejorative connotations it has in English, but can 
be translated by “great-souled,” if not too accurately by 
“magnanimous.” Though it would probably be asking too 
much for fifty cents, this collection would be much more use- 
ful if it included the Bekker page numbers and something of 
an index. As it is, I am afraid that much of the text as it 
now stands will be quite unintelligible to the average reader. 
Aristotle allegedly said as much of the Greek text itself in 
his letter to Alexander, “saying that the doctrines of which 
he spoke were both published and not published; for in truth 
his treatise on metaphysics is of no use to those who would 
either teach or learn the science, but is written as a mem- 
orandum for those who are already trained in it” (Plut. Alex. 


1:0). 
M. Joseph Costelloe, S.J. 
The Creighton University 


Xenophon Leon Messinesi, Meet the Ancient Greeks. Intro- 
ductory Note by Spyridon Marinatos. Caldwell, Idaho, The 
on Printers, Ltd., 1959. Pp. 252; 32 plates, endpapers. 

5.00. 


This book was not written by a professional classicist but 


by a British journalist of Greek descent, who received his 
higher education at the London School of Economics, engaged 
in business, and during World War II was attached to the 
General Staff of the British War Office. Nevertheless, the 
book is written with a good deal of enthusiasm and a good 
deal of vigor. Mr. Messinesi’s purpose in writing yet another 
book on ancient Greece was generated out of a personal desire 
to introduce the ancient Greeks to a friend. In so doing, 
Messinesi wanted to encompass the highlights of the ancient 
Greek experience, without overloading the beginning reader 
with historical facts or overwhelming him with philosophical 
or interpretative problems. Consequently, the four principal 
but inordinate divisions of the book are “The Background” 
(including a general perspective, discussions of pre-classical 
times, archaeologists and myths, gods and goddeses, early 
Spartan supremacy, the Greek colonies, the Olympic games 
and the oracle at Delphi, Athens up to the Persian Wars, the 
War with the Medes and the Persians, the period from the 
Persian Wars to Alexander the Great [pp. 1-108]); “Greek 
Culture and Thought” (covering a general discussion of 
Greek culture, sculpture, architecture, the theatre, philosophy 
and thought, the Academy, the Lyceum, and the Museum 
[pp. 111-178]); “Everyday Life’ (embracing a survey of 
population, organization and justice, character and character- 
istics, the agora, the home, food and dress, women and slaves 
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OOKSELLERS 


63 FOURTH AVENU 
NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
GRamercy 5-1257 
ROMAN LIFE AND TIMES SERIES 


Vol. I Anderson, Paul L. With the Eagles $3.50 
Vol. II Anderson, Paul L. A Slave of Catiline 3.50 
Vol. III Anderson, Paul L. For Freedom and for Gaul 3.50 
Vol. IV Anderson, Paul L. Swords in the North 3.50 
Vol. V Anderson, Paul L. Pugnax, the Gladiator 3.50 
Vol. VI Church, A. J. Roman Life in the Days of 

Cicero 3.50 
Vol. VII Davis, W. S. A Day in Old Rome 3.95 


Vol. VIII Wells, R. F. On Land and Sea with Caesar 3.50 
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[pp. 181-242]); and a final short section on “Alexander and 
After” (pp. 245-253), which includes a swift discussion of the 
spread of Greek civilization. 

In an orthographical note the author explains that he will 
strive for orthographical consistency wherever possible, but 
he unfortunately fails to observe his own rules (examples: 
Tyrtaeos for Tyrtaios on p. 49; Chalkidicean for Chalkidi- 
kian, E'cclesiazusae for Ekklesiazousai, and Thesmophoriazu- 
sae for Thesmophoriazousai on p. 148; Mileto for Miletos on 
p. 162; Oekonomika for his intended Oikonomika on pp. 168, 
232, 236; perioeki for perikoi on p. 184; politis for polités 
ee for idiotés on p. 198; hetairae for hetairai, pas- 
sim). 

Some errors of fact or research have crept into the text. 
Homer’s date should not be categorically stated as 850 B.C., 
in view of modern research, which would place it somewhere 
around 750 B.C. (Pp. 13). On p. 45 the term “geometric” is 
very loosely used. On p. 55 it is incorrect to say that “tyrant” 
is simply the Greek term for “governor.” On p. 62 it is not 
correct to say that the Greeks had no predilection whatsoever 


for meat. It would seem that a few random selections from 
_ the Homeric poems would have shown the author the correct 
| approach. On p. 150 Hesiod’s father did not come southward 
_from Thessaly; but as every classicist knows, from Aeolic 
Kyme in Asia Minor to Askra in Boeotia. These few sample 
_ discrepancies would indicate that the author is not always 
familiar with modern classical research nor with Greek liter- 
ature first-hand, but has rather depended heavily on sec- 
ondary sources. 
Many of the discussions tend to slur over items that need 
| historical rather than moral explanation or justification (e.g., 
slavery, the position of Greek women, paederasty). Too often 
| the Greeks are set up for us as paradeigmata to be imitated 
rather than interpreted and used in the light of our own ex- 
‘perience. And yet, despite all this, in his endeavor to paint 
\ a significant picture of the ancient Greeks, Mr. Messinesi does 
make a useful and valid observation in his concluding re- 
marks about the ancient Greeks: “They taught us how to 
think. They taught us of what and about what we should 
think. However much the scientists try to pursue new ma- 
terialistic paths, made perchance out of broken crockery and 
flying saucers, it is to the ancient Greeks we must turn for 
clarity of thought” (p. 253). 


Edited by Waldo E. Sweet 
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Based on the structural approach, Professor Sweet’s new book is designed 
for second-year students of Latin in high school or college. The intensive 
drills in Latin and English not only advance the student who has learned 
Latin by the structural method but adapt themselves easily for use in con- 
junction with any Latin text or any other teaching approach to Latin. 
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Mr. Messinesi’s book catches the spirit of the ancient 
Greek world and with a few corrections here and there could 
well be utilized as an enthusiastic, vigorous introduction to an 
appreciation of the importance of the ancient Greeks. 

John E. Rexine 
Colgate University 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 


Cyril E. Robinson, A History of Greece, ninth ed., New 
York, Barnes and Noble, Inc., 1958. Pp. 480; 24 plates. 
Illustrated. $4.00. 

This history of Greece is still as useful and as readable as 
when it was first published in 1929. In less than five hun- 
dred well packed but easily read pages, the reader is carried 
from what we know of Minoan civilization through the bril- 
liance of ancient Greece down tc the Roman occupation. The 
two principal parts of this book review the history of ancient 
Greece from its humble beginnings to its magnificent climax 
in the fifth century, the Peloponnesian War, the ascendancy 
of Sparta, Thebes, and then Macedon, the rise and conquests 
of Alexander the Great, and the Hellenistic Age. Economic, 
political, and intellectual history are all briefly but carefully 
traced. The reader is never confused by unnecessary details 
but is constantly presented with the highlights of ancient 
Greek history. 

C. E. Robinson’s popular History of Grece, originally pub- 
lished by Methuen of London, has become a standard and well 
proven textbook of ancient Greek history. The latest edition, 
the ninth so far, includes new material on Greek pre-history 
which has recently undergone tremendous changes and added 
enormously to our knowledge of a mysterious and fascinatin 
period. The new material is the work of Mr. Colin Babcoc 
and Mr. John Stow. This ninth edition also includes full 
chronological tables at the end of the book with the Minoan 
and Mycenaean periods outlined. = 

It is encouraging to have this new, up-to-date edition of 
Robinson’s A History of Greece, and the interested reader is 
warmly encouraged to procure this handy history for an en- 
joyable, living review of ancient Greek history in simple, un- 
cluttered language. 

John E. Rexine 


Colgate University 
(Harvard, 1959-1960) 
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the Representative whom they address: Father 
Charlton, Father Haworth, or Father Musurillo. 
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perusal of any classics teacher 
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